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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Foreign Situation 


HE note which the British Govern- 

ment issued on the 12th, to- 
gether with the Correspondence with 
the Allied Governments Respecting 
Reparation Payments gave a_ serious 
blow to the already strained relations 
of the Allies. Especially the questioning 
of the legality of the occupation of the 
Ruhr aroused great resentment in France. 
The effect of the note was overshadowed 
by the fall of the Cuno Government 
in Germany, which quickly fol- 
lowed. The new Chancellor is Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann, who has been the leader 
of the German People’s party. The new 
minister pledged himself to drastic 
financial reforms of Germany’s chaotic 
finances. At the time he took office, the 
mark had fallen to four million to the 
dollar. While his first speech upheld 
the policy of his predecessor of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr, it is felt that 
there is considerable modification of the 
unyielding stand of the preceding ad- 
ministration. He offered to submit the 
question of the legality of the Ruhr oc- 
cupation to the International Court of 
Arbitration. The last act of the Cuno 
Government was to serve notice on the 
Reparations Commission that after Au- 
gust 11 there would be no further pay- 
ments of any kind, but it promised to 
resume payments as soon as Germany’s 
currency was restored and the country’s 
finances on a firm basis. In his reply 
to the British note. Poincaré met its 
arguments in detail point by point. 
He tried to prove that the economic situ- 
ation in England was improving despite 
the occupation of the Ruhr. and strove 
to prevent a break by making an im- 
passioned plea for continued co-opera- 
tion of the Allies. 


The New President 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE has taken 


hold of the reins of Government 
with a firm hand. He has shown that he 
can talk when he wants to, and he talks 
not only to the point, but is more cor- 
dial and affable than was expected, and 
he shows a keen sense of humor. All 
the members of the Harding Cabinet 








Of Jane 


reputation is 


international 
Peterson, one of whose water scenes is 


on this cover. Having spent a great deal 
of time abroad, she has studied under 
Sorolla, Brangwyn and Bianche. England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Spain, Czecho-Slovakia, Africa and Italy 
have all been subjects for her brushes. 
She is the only American member of the 
“Circulo Artistico,” an exclusive society 
of Italian artists who meet in an old po- 
litical prison in Venice. On this side of 
the water—her true home—she is equal- 
ly well-known. Her paintings have hung 
in all exhibitions of any size, including 
the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh and 
the Pennsvlvania Academy. Whether it 
be water colors or oils, whether the sub- 
jects be flowers, gardens or scenes, her 
work is marked with a virility which con- 
stantly brings her into prominence. 





will continue in office. It is announced 
that the President sees no reason at pres- 
ent for an extra session of Congress to 
provide for the relief of the farmers. as 
has been urged by some senators. A 
survey of agricultural conditions is be- 
ing made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine what practical help 
can be given them. President Coolidge 
has endorsed the strict orders of the Bud- 
get Director to the departments for 
economy in making the next budget. 
With considerable emphasis, the Gov- 
ernment has announced there will be no 
change in its foreign policy. Because 
of some exaggerations in the cables to 


Europe. which it was feared might 
arouse false hopes abroad, the Depart- 
ment of State sent a special communica- 
tion to that effect to our ambassadors 
abroad. Its attitude is still that out- 
lined in the speech made by Secretary 
Hughes at New Haven. that the United 
States holds that debts and reparations 
are separate questions; that the United 
States Government will not interfere 
in Europe’s affairs, but that the admini- 
stration is ready to do anything in its 
power to help the European situation, 
and is willing to join a commission of 
economic and financial experts to work 
out a solution of the reparation tangle, 
if the Allies so desire. 


The Threatened Coal Strike 


HE anthracite coal situation has 

been full of vicissitudes. Follow- 
ing the rupture of the conference be- 
tween the miners and operators at 
Atlantic City on July 27th, the United 
States Coal Commission, in order to pre- 
vent the strike threatened for September 
first. summoned the representatives of 
both sides of the dispute to a confer- 
ence. The miners refused flatly to join 
such a conference unless the operators 
agreed to the eight-hour day. a 20 per 
cent. increase in wages, and to retain 
the check-off—the system by which the 
company deducts the union dues from 
the wages of the miners. before paying 
the men. The miners claim that this sys- 
tem was originally introduced by the 
operators who own the houses in which 
the miners live and the shops from 
which they get supplies, and who collect 
payment of rent and hills by deducting 
the amounts owing from wages. The 
miners submitted a long list of items 
which the operators are accustomed to 
check off. After both sides had appar- 
ently accepted these agreements, the 
miners again refused to confer, claim- 
ing that the operators had quibbled 
in interpreting their acceptance of 
the offer. The second dead-lock was 
broken, and miners and operators met 
again in conference at Atlantic City, but 
with no result. It is likely that some 
compromise must be made, as it is he- 
lieved that neither the President nor 
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the public would tolerate another coal 
strike this fall. There is also danger 
that lacking anthracite coal, substitutes 
would capture the market, especially in 
the New England states. 


De Valera Arrested 


k VALERA, the Republican leader 
D who has consistently defied the new 
Free State Government of Ireland, has 
been arrested. Campaigning is going on 
in Ireland for the election to be held 
August 27. De Valera had announced 
that he would contest the Government 
elections with Sinn Fein elections to the 
Republic of which he claims to be the 
head. He challenged the Free State, 
and appeared openly at a Sinn Fein 
election meeting, when the Government 
accepted the challenge. and took him 
into custody. Since July. 1922, he has 
led the armed opposition to the new 


New 
Occupants 


Your Business 


August 17, 1923. 

HE whole sad business of the death 

and burial of President Harding 

is over. Mrs. Harding has left the 
White House. No matter what they both 
accomplished in the various technicali- 
ties of Presidential politics, they left 
one great outstanding impression—they 
stood before the firing line like soldiers. 
Each had a clear Christian conception 
of what it meant to be elevated to the 
first office in the land. Each carried it 
out to the last letter of conscientious en- 
deavor. Each was game to the last, 
and the one who survived summoned all 
the members of the party that had ac- 
companied herself and her husband to 
the Far North and thanked them per- 
sonally for having stayed with her to 
the end. And then a great tribute for 
a nation to give was given: that no 
President. and no President’s wife, had 
ever been more loyal to the trust. 

The country now will have a lull of 
retrospection. But let us go back a 
bit in the picture. I remember last 
winter when Mrs. Harding held her 


first informal reception after her trying 
She sat at the piano facing a 


illness. 


Free State Government, but in April he 
ordered a cessation of active hostilities. 
The Government charges him with 
murder and arson and holds him re- 
sponsible for the bloodshed of the whole 
campaign of the Irregulars. 


Reducing the Navy 

HE FIVE POWER TREATY, bind- 

ing the United States. Great Britain. 
France, Italy and Japan for a reduction 
in the navies of these countries for a ten 
year period, which was the outstanding 
result of the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Armaments, has gone 
into effect. The United States } Javy has 
already begun its program of reduction. 
and orders have gone out to s*rap 
twenty-eight capital ships, some of them 
new ships under construction. ‘he 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, because 
of the lessened demand for naval officers. 
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is reducing its numbers both of midship- 
men and instructors. 


Agreement with Mexico 

HE recognition of the Mexican Gov- 

ernment is believed to be close at 
hand. President Obregon has approved 
of the agreements reached by the 
United States Commissioners protecting 
the cil and land rights of Americans 
in Mexico. With the approval of Presi- 
cent Coolidge and the Senates of both 
countries, diplomatic relations will be 
resumed. 


SEVENTEEN year old girl from 

Berkeley, California, named Helen 
Wills, who is entering the University of 
California this fall as a freshman. has 
just won the American tennis champion- 
ship from Mrs. Molla B. Mallory. who 
has held it since 1915. 


August 21, 1923. 
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of the 
White House 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


group of twenty or so telling them of 
some of the experiences of her illness, 
and particularly of the times when the 
President came to her after a long ted- 
ious day. 

“I had: saved up so much that I 
thought was important; comment and in- 
cidents which I wanted to talk over with 
him,” she said. “But I took one look 
at his face and stopped—he was worn 
out, My little troubles melted away. I 
did not have the heart even to mention 
them. He fell into bed exhausted with 
the ordinary daily routine.” 

This now is a sad picture of what 
foretold the breaking down of a strong 
man. The country thought it had 
learned a lesson, when it saw Woodrow 
Wilson month after month having to 
be assisted from his door step into his 
car, saw him unable to leave the city 
or take any physical part as a past 
President. But it did not fully compre- 
hend until this present tragedy. When 
President Harding first took office he 
continued to play golf for the exercise 
to which he had been accustomed. A 
golf-playing Senator had received no 
notice. But a golf-playing President 


in Washington 


began to be daily in the public prints. 
“Boys,” he said, “I shall have to go 
without my exercise if you keep on 
writing about it. I need it. I shall go 
under if I don’t have it, but I shall 
stop unless I can be free to take it with- 
out so much notice.” Incidents like these 
revealed some of the extraordinary strain. 
Things which a business man did in a 
day’s work were a thousand times mag- 
nified when done by a President, and 
the simple matter of getting a little 
daily exercise had to cause him all this 
concern. It was her watchfulness of 
him and her own activity in carrying 
out her conception of her end of 
which broke Mrs. Harding down. 
Sufficient number of law-makers now 
are aroused to make probable new pro- 
posals when Congress convenes in De- 
cember. The United States has outgrown 
the Presidency. The routine of it no 
longer can be administered wholly by 
one man. At least we can relieve him 
of a great deal of the heavy desk work 
now laid upon him. The appointment 
and selection of postmasters alone would 
occupy the time and effort of one offce 
and this is but a small detail of the 
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task devolving upon a President. Sena- 
tor Cummins, of Iowa, a veteran legis- 
Jator who has watched the coming and 
soing of many administrations. said 
when he was on his way to attend Presi- 
dent Harding’s funeral, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is required to 
exert himself beyond human limitation. 

“The great responsibilities and the 
tremendous strain of the office are more 
than any man can stand,” he said. “His 
cares and worries break him down. We 
should limit the President to one term. 
It might be made a six-year term,. but 
J am not so sure about that. Our theory 
of government—that the President 
should be the chief executive of the 
nation—has been extended to make him 
the political leader of his party. Presi- 
dent Harding gave his life to his coun- 
try and party. His death only proves 
the magnitude of the position. He was 
so conscientious and yet so human that 
it hurt him to hear criticism of his ef- 
forts and false presumption of his 
motives and the things he had in mind.” 


Senator Cummins 


Senator Cummins has been President 
pro tem of the Senate. With the eleva- 
tion of Vice-President Coolidge to the 
Presidency. he will succeed to the po- 
sition held by the Vice-President as 
presiding officer in the Senate. and he 
will also take over many of the Vice- 
Presidential functions. He is now also 
chairman of the important committee of 
the Senate on Interstate Commerce. As 
transportation, of which this committee 
has charge, will be one of the major 
subjects of the coming Congress. Senator 
Cummins himself will be extremely 
hard pressed, if, indeed, he is physically 
able to carry such a heavy load. The 
next ranking member of the committee 
is Senator LaFollette who would not 
be persona grata as chairman to many 
members of the upper house. This di- 
lemma will have to be solved soon and 
there are a great many people in Wash- 
ington who would regret to see Senator 
Cummins relinquish the chairmanship 
after his long years of investigation. 
study and legislation on the subject. 

But before we go any farther in re- 
trospect, let us take leave of Mrs. 
Harding. 

It was sometime before the Capital 
finally understood Florence Harding. 
The flavor of Washington comes from 
the East. Her kind of neighborliness 
friendliness and entire absence of bar- 
rier was looked upon as almost too good 
to be sincere. But people were not long 
in finding out that Mrs. Harding was 
the same yesterday. today and forever. 
And hers was one of the strongest wills. 
She made up her mind that she would 
not succumb at the time of her severe ill- 
ness and she pulled through. “I thought 
of my father.” she once said, “and re- 
membered that he passed away because 
he let go. so I gritted my teeth and 


hung on.” The same Mrs. Harding 
gritted her teeth when the President died 
and said she would not break down. She 
was the epitome of the Middle West, 
its staunchness, whole-heartedness, its 
democracy, its thoughtfulness for 
others; its love of humankind; its direct- 
ness and conquering spirit. 

Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Harding were 
always great friends, much more so, 
undoubtedly. than President Harding 
and Mr. Coolidge who were almost 
opposites in type—Harding. the open- 
hearted, easy-mannered man with a pub- 
lic presence which reached out to his 
audience more than half way; Coolidge 
the inarticulate, tight-mouthed public 
official, careful of every word and difli- 
cult with smiles. When his soul smiled 
his face did not show it. He was the 
oddest member of a tea party. Instead 
of floating around the tea table with 
fair-weather small talk, he sat over in 
a corner and talked sense. His dinner 
table conversation was also marked. He 
spoke only occasionally and then said 
something worth while. He began to 
be quoted. At one White House re- 
ception when he assisted in receiving, a 
number of persons crossed the room 
to catch a glimpse of him because 
some social courier had reported that 
Coolidge “was smiling.” If this then 
was the Coolidge of the Vice-Presidency, 
a position recognized as one of pleas- 
antries, what will be the Coolidge of 
the Presidency? Will any man dare 
to come in to the Executive end of the 
White House, slap him on the back, and 
call him “Cal?” Presiding in the Senate 
he was a curious figure. Vice-President 
Marshall occasionally went to sleep but 
somehow or other he always woke up 
at the right time and in a genial frame 
of mind. Vice-President Coolidge sank 
down in his chair as if he were bored. 
and when he came up to express the 
opinion of the presiding officer, it usual- 
ly was with a tone of voice that sounded 
irritated and cross. But Coolidge is full 
of personality. A man who has been 
so silent and uncommunicative, due to 
what may have been his conception of 
the Vice-Presidency, may blossom into 
a fount of wisdom in an office which de- 
mands that he express himself. His 
first conferences in Washington have 
shown that he apparently is not going 
to begin on the principle of a closed 
mouth. Everything would be given out 
to the public that could be, and he asked 
for co-operation. It takes two to co- 
operate. 


The New Political Leader 


But in these days of comparative quiet 
after the shock. there is a new struggle. 
nevertheless. going on in the political 
world. Many believe that it was the 
strain of the role of political leader 
which broke down President Harding 
rather than the administrative end of 
the Presidency. No one exactly knows 
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what kind of a political leader Calvin 
Coolidge will make. President Harding 
would do a great deal for peace. Dis- 
sension and personal aggrandizement ir- 
ritated him beyond measure. He wanted 
satisfaction around him, not strife. 
Coolidge is a different type. He has 
the jaw of a fighter. He is more inde- 
pendent. He will be less amenable; less 
easily influenced, more stubborn in his 
own beliefs. Not so easy to get along . 
with. He will not pride himself in the 
role of conciliator, but undoubtedly, he 
is a deeper thinker than the late Presi- 
dent. Coolidge has a mind full of 
philosophy, hard as nails. tenaciously 
holding to his purpose. His appoint- 
ments will probably be made less be- 
cause of personal relationships. It is 
unlikely that he will surround himself 
with Vermonters. His first appoint- 
ment was that of former Representative 
Campbell B. Slemp, of Virginia, as his 
secretary. The appointment aroused 
considerable comment. Mr. Slemp has 
been prominent in party leadership. He 
also has been severely criticized in Con- 
gress for letters written by him regard- 
ing patronage in his district, in which 
it was intimated that Republican money 
would be accepted from postmasters who 
obtained appointments. Many were sur- 
prised, too, that President Coolidge did 
not offer the secretaryship to Edward T. 
Clark, who had been with him in the 
office of the Vice-President, and also 
had been private secretary to Senator 
Lodge. But Washington has come to 
understand that the position of private 
secretary to the President is more than 
its title implies. It really is Assistant 
to the President and personal represen- 
tative of the Chief Executive upon many 
important occasions; in addition to this 
it is in a sense adviser on political and 
legislative matters. It is an asset to have 
a man in this place who has had wide 
party and congressional experience. 


In 1924? 


But facts and efficiency in the Presi- 
dent’s nature are ahead of fellowships 
The few people who know him well are 
enthusiastic about his ability. The 
speeches he has made have been note- 
worthy for their clarity and profundity. 
He has inherited even a harder role 
than fell to the lot of President Harding 
for the most troublesome end of the 
Presidency. political leadership, will be 
in a crucial situation. The Presidential 
election is only a year and a half away. 
Men who were holding their horses in 
the belief that the man in the White 
House without question would be re- 
nominated, will now break loose and the 
Republican Party within itself will be 
a race for all comers. The different 
factions more or less subdued by the 
Harding policy of conciliation have 
taken a new lease, and only Senator 
Borah has had the goodness to be lenient 

(Continued on page 20) 








Tue Woman Citizen 


Shall a Married Woman Have a Career? 


The Woman’s Side of the Question 


last Citizen the frank expressions of 

opinion from the husbands of women 
economically independent through their 
own work—as to how the problem of a 
married woman’s career has worked out 
in their own homes and in the light of 
their own personal experiences—to ask 
the wives of these husbands, and a few 
others, to tell their side of the question. 
How has it worked to manage a business 
and a home at the same time? How 
has the combination affected their rela- 
tion to their husbands and families, and 
what are the special problems involved? 
Only a few of the answers can be 
printed in this number, but each one 
comes from a woman who is managing 
a household in addition to her own 
business; and each has children. The 
first reply is from the mother of four. 
She meets the issue frankly. 


Mrs. Christine Frederick 
Household engineer, lecturer and writer. 

“Of course when I am interviewed 
and asked what is the basis of success 
of a woman with a career plus a family 
—TI always answer. ‘first catch the right 
husband’! For without the aid of a 
sympathetic, interested and fairly un- 
selfish mate, the careerist faces even a 
more serious handicap than mastering 
the dual role itself. In my own case, 
since my husband was really to blame 
for my career, starting me on the reck- 
less path of household efficiency and 
supplying household wisdom to women 
readers of magazines and countrywide 
periodicals. he has had to take any evil 
consequences of his rash act. 

“He may—and does—come home to 
find his linen greatly neglected and but- 
tons strangely lacking. But frankly, 
must every wife be a kind of super- 
valet? Does the marriage vow include 
‘I promise to mend and darn until death 
do us part’? No, I believe that either 
the commercial valet or a mother’s help- 
er mends clothes much better than I 
do! 

“Do I push my husband’s interests 
in the traditional way, entertaining 
stuffy salesmen because John hopes to 
secure their orders; going out to dinner 
with the wife of Jones from Main Street 
because Jones is a fellow worth mixing 
with, etc? No—here is another point 
where as a conventional wife I fail ut- 
terly. The one thing I know I cannot 
find time for as a business woman and 
also mother of four is ‘entertaining’ in 
the accepted sense. We have many 


L: seems only fair after printing in the 


friends, of course. but formal and, I 
may add, forced entertaining of business 
associates is completely cut out of our 
plans. 

“And do I greet Friend Husband with 
a smile and the proverbial rose in the 
hair? By no means always! It is very 
often a case of the T. B. W. (tired 
business woman), as he well knows. I 
acknowledge that there have been doz- 
ens, yes, hundreds of evenings when I 
completely failed to appear pleasing to 
the eye, to strum the lute, or to en- 
trance him with the poetry of the dance. 
I have just slipped on a comfortable 
négligé, let down my hair and relaxed 
in the fireplace chair. Holding hands 
with him was about as far as my energy 
allowed! Result? Well, he also had 
on his shabby slippers and had unbut- 
toned his collar, and was so tired that 
about all he wanted to do was to lie on 
the couch anyway! In short, I don’t 
believe that every husband marries a 
woman because he expects her to play 
a Follies Girl during his entire life; 
if he’s sensible and reasoning, and if he 





COCO TE tant 


“Shall a Married Woman have a 
Career?” is a burning question these 
days. The tremendous increase in the 
cost of living makes many a man hesi- 
tate to accept responsibility for the sup- 
port of a family. while the economically 
independent woman wonders if she can 
remain self-supporting and have a happy 
married life. The discussion will be 
continued in coming issues of the Cit1- 
zEN. So far it has centered around New 
York. Won't the rest of the country let 
itself be heard from? 


V0 


believes in her work and its mutual 
value to them both and to their children, 
he’s going to be unselfish enough to ex- 
cuse her being too devoid of energy to 
merely amuse him every evening. 

“In short, I know that my husband 
has foregone many a personal comfort 
or pleasure for the sake of my work. 
On the other hand he thinks he gets 
something from having a very happy 
and contented wife who is interested in 
many broad subjects, in touch with nota- 
ble people, and far more stimulating a 
companion than if she had devoted all 
her life to sock-darning and social ac- 
tivities! 

“And the children—this, dear editor, 
is ‘another story,’ and one I am afraid 
I cannot cover in the small space al- 


lowed me. Just how to bring up four 
modern children at the same time that 
you are a public woman wouid require 
a full volume! Yes, they too miss a 
creat deal from me as mother, no doubt; 
on the other hand, I know that they 
gain considerable from being the chil. 
dren in a home where every subject is 
discussed with them, where interesting 
and often prominent persons are guests, 
where they have more comforts and ad- 
vantages owing to our double income 
than would be possible from one wage. 
earner; where, and not least, they are 
thrown considerably more on their own 
imaginations, efforts and companionship 
than if I were the traditional mother 
with them for hours at a time.” 


Inez Haynes Irwin 

Author of “Phoebe, Ernest and Cupid, 
“Angel Island,” the “Lady of Kingdoms,” 
etc. 

“If when I was a girl, you had asked 
me whether a married woman could 
have a career. I would have said ‘yes,’ 
instantly: and if you had asked me how 
she was to have both a family and a 
career, I would probably have answered, 
‘I don’t know and I don’t think that’s 
important. The main thing is to do 
both.” When you put it to me now I 
still say ‘yes.’ but I am not so certain 
that it can be accomplished in every 
case, or how it can be accomplished in 
any case. How it is accomplished is a 
very important thing indeed. And I 
have no doubt now that if it be a ques- 
tion with a woman between her family 
and her career, the career should go by 
the board. 

“T once read somewhere the statement 
that when we are young we are most 
struck with the differences between peo- 
ple, and when we are mature with their 
similarities. I think this is not only 
true of our feeling about individuals 
but of the sexes. Most men want to 
have both careers and families. I 
think this is true of many women. I 
think it will be true one day of most 
women. I have seen many happy won- 
en in my life; women who had families; 
women who had careers; women who 
had both families and careers. The 
happiest women I have ever known are 
those who have had both. In my youth, 
it was a very difficult business for a 
woman to adjust the machinery of her 
life so that she could have both. It is 
not an easy matter now; but I can truth- 
fully say that I have seen a vast change 
in this respect during my lifetime. 
Schools outside the home and service 
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inside it are gradually perfecting a sys- 
tem by which women can be as free as 
men. I don’t know how long it will take 
to make them absolutely free; but com- 
plete freedom will come some day I’m 
sure. It is one of the easements of the 
human lot that I fervently hope to live 


long enough to see.” 


Ann Watkins 





On a building on East 34th Street, New 
York y, hang two smart signs side by 
side lartley Davis and Ann Jatkins. 
Under her own name, Mrs. Davis has made 
a considerable success as a literary nt 
This is what she writes: 


“When a famous author once sent a 
sift to my son. and wrote on the card. 
‘To Ann Watkins’ magnum opus.’ I felt 
he had paid me the highest compliment 
within his power, which I think answers 
your question as to the attitude of the 
woman: of economic independence to- 
ward her family. 

“There is additional evidence: I find 
this same boy pridefully refers to his 
mother as Ann Watkins rather than Mrs. 
Hartley Davis—to the vast amusement 
of the other member of the family. 

“Having a profession which gives me 
economic independence has not added 
a single problem to matrimony. In 
fact it is the opinion of our family that 
it has eliminated a full half of what 
might he called the average problems 
of married life. 

“Perhaps. however, my situation is 
somewhat different, because my husband 
is largely responsible for my setting out 
ashingle. The single condition he im- 
posed was that I make good, and his 
reasons for making this a condition of 
matrimony—and it was a condition 
were sufficiently complimentary to take 
away any possible sting from his posi- 
tion in the matter.” 


Mrs. Norman deR. Whitehouse 


was chairman of the state Woman Suffrage 
Party during the campaign that gave the 
women of New York the vote. During the 
war she was the representative in Switzer 
land of the Committee of Public Informa- 
tion, and she is now owner and acting 
manager of the IVhitehouse Leather Pri 

ducts Company. 

“I find that my various careers—as a 
suffragist. as a government agent and 
now as a manufacturer. do not in the 
least interfere with the real and intimate 
relations with my family—my husband 
and daughter. The experience which I 
have gained has made me a more valu- 
able companion to them both and I 
believe they are the more ready to bring 
their problems to me. 

“Naturally no one woman can do ev- 
erything—can run a household. give 
time to social dissipations. indulge in 
athletics, be constantly at the service of 
her family and have a career all at one 
and the same time. 

_ “If she decides upon a career which 
is exacting as to time and strength (and 
all worth-while careers are) she must 


sacrifice the usual trivial occupations of 
a woman without a career. She must 
be selective and protect her time and 
herself from unessential demands. But 
no career need interfere with real fam- 
ily relations. As to bringing the de- 
tails of a career home to discuss with 
a husband—I have never wanted to do 
so. When I leave my office I try to dis- 
miss my preoccupations until the fol- 
lowing morning: or if I cannot I want 
to worry them out myself. One of the 
things for which I am most grateful to 
my husband is that he never questions 
me as to the details of my business. al- 
though he is endlessly interested in 
every phase of my efforts and is always 
ready to listen with sympathy and en- 
couragement to any real problem I[ 
bring to him. There are worries and 
heavy responsibilities connected with 
any career and the woman who has not 
experienced them on her own account 
can not fully appreciate what her hus- 
band’s business means to him. If they 
both have faced such burdens how much 
truer an understanding and sympathy 
they have to offer each other. I believe 
a woman's career rightly led deepens 
and ennobles her family relations.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Reid 

h 


Wy . 
alr. d la 


So close is the partnership of 
editor of the New York TriBune, and his 
wife, who is advertising director, that % 
are giving the views of both of them sid 
by side as given to the CiTIzEN 

Mrs. Ogden Reid smiled up from her 
wide, piled, desk. Outside her window 
a steam riveter racketed together a new 
building. Through her doorway the 
spacious floor of the business office 
hummed with mid-afternoon industry. 

“It seems to me that working makes 
family life infinitely more interesting.” 
she said slowly. “It gives a double 
basis of personal and impersonal inter- 
ests. In the old days all the impersonal 
things, the news of the world, of poli- 
tics. of business. came in through the 
husband. The wife and the children 
got their vital contacts through him. It 
was bad for them to take such contacts 
second-hand. and bad for him to have to 
carry such a constantly important role. 
Anyone in that position inevitably hands 
on something of his own individuality, 
and you got the old familiar spectacle 
of the man giving his wife not only 
news, but opinions and prejudices. They 
both suffered, and so did society. 

“On the other hand., if a woman has 
her own outside work and outside posi- 
tion, she not only joins her husband in 
outside interests, but draws him into 
their common inside interests. The 
traditional plan for the woman to run 
the home and the man the business is as 
bad for the home as it is for business. 
Homes need husbands and fathers in 
them. They need more of the man’s 
thought and responsibility. They should 
not bear only a feminine stamp. 

“Children need their fathers quite as 
much as their mothers. and they need 
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them together. Too often Father is the 
playfellow, and Mother the tired dis- 
ciplinarian. And that works badly all 
around. Parents and children need to 
enjoy each other more than they do, to 
work out a more comradely intercourse 
from which they all will learn. And 
even young children need impersonal 
relationships with trained people, which 
are denied them when a tired mother 
tries to be nurse. dietitian, tutor, and 
companion.” 

\ stenographer brought in a sheaf of 
papers. Mrs. Reid rose. 
r | hope you Il be able to talk to Mr. 
Reid. He has such an unusually clear- 
cut viewpoint and you will find his 
matter-of-factness on the subject very 
refreshing.” 


Mr. Ogden Reid dropped one more 
report sheet on the pile which came to 
him as Editor of the Tribune and 
turned a puzzled face to his questioner. 

“But why shouldn't my wife and I 
work together? We play together, and 
this is ever so much more interesting 
than sport. It gives me an added rea- 
proud of her. and greatly 
Instead 


son to be 
( nlarges our commen interests. 
of being limited to our home and our 
children. and separating for my _busi- 
ness and her social life. we have great 
times with all of them together. And 
there really isn’t anything in the theory 
that our hours won't match. They do 
so much more than though I were work- 
ing alone and she was amusing herself. 

“As for warming my slippers, why 
should she? I don’t warm hers. 

“IT suppose there still is some feeling 
that it is not seemly for women to work. 

sut that is breaking down. A hundred 
years ago a gentleman couldn't go into 
trade without losing caste. To-day, in 
America, most people prefer that a man 
have some useful occupation. If he 
doesn’t have to make money and doesn’t 
want to, then his place is in some sort 
of public work. The same thing is hap- 
pening to women. Fifty years ago al- 
most no one who was a lady worked. 
Twenty-five years ago very few of them 
were making shining successes. And to- 
day the number of fine business women 
is constantly increasing. The world 
needs their work, and they need the 
world’s work. 

“IT hope to see the time when men and 
women will do the work of the world 
together. That will mean shorter hours 
for everyone, more wholesome compan- 
ionship. more opportunity for intellect- 
ual avocations and for recreation. 

“Mrs. Reid often says that it seems 
unreasonable to her that business is not 
supposed to be discussed at home. She 
believes that there isn’t anything which 
can’t be discussed in the home. And in 
ours there isn’t. 

“T wonder if the people who are most 
afraid of having women work aren’t 
the ones who haven’t tried it or haven’t 
thought much about it.” 
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Editorially Speaking 





On Being “Supported” 


HE world is in a period of change today and in no di- 
rection is the upheaval more complete than in the re- 
lationships of men and women, especially their 

economic relations. 

Men have accepted as an accomplished fact the entrance 
of women in the business world but they have not yet ac- 
customed themselves to thinking of their own wives in that 
outside world. They can think of her at a matinee or motion 
picture show or playing bridge of an afternoon, but to pic- 
ture her in a business office or directing a business organiza- 
tion. or behind a desk in a bank strains their imagination 
and fills them with fears of fancied neglect. They do not 
yet realize that changed material conditions have taken work 
very largely outside of the home. Unless a woman is re- 
sponsible for young children there is not enough work inside 
the home today to occupy the brains and hands of most 
intelligent women completely. We discuss gravely the ques- 
tion whether a married woman shall work, as if her work- 
ing were a new thing, but women have usually worked and 
worked desperately hard. married or unmarried, and as long 
as they continue to work inside the four walls of their homes. 
shut away from the public eve. they arouse no comment. 

A man takes it for granted that his wife should work 
inside his household. but when she is earning money outside. 
he often feels his pride involved. Especially is this true of 
the young man of marriageable age. It is a fine chivalry 
that prompts his desire to “support” his wife as well as 
himself but isn’t it mistaken? 

In earlier days the home was a workshop and women 
manufactured with their own hands most of the things 
which were consumed by their households. These past gen- 
erations of women contributed their full share toward the 
support of the family. but they did not get the definite 
money return for their work which the man enjoyed. and 
hecause they were dependent on what he chose to give them, 
the man had the pleasant feeling that he was supporting 
the woman. even when she was working much longer hours 
and often at quite as hard labor. It was a bit of fiction 
which women acquiesced in because it pleased men. 

Nowadays great numbers of women are receiving a defi- 
nite cash return for their work and the feeling of economic 
independence is a pleasant and healthy one. Obviously 
when a married woman who is also a housekeeper works 
outside the home there are serious and difficult adjustments 
to be made both for the husband and wife. The Citizen is 
carrying on this discussion with the hope that the actual 
experiences of men and women who have found certain ad- 
justments possible will be of some practical help to others. 

We believe that earlier and happier marriages will result 
from a recognition of the complete freedom of women t» 
do the kind of work for which they are best fitted whether 
it is outside or inside the home. After all. why should an 
able-bodied person. man or woman. be supported in idle- 
ness by someone else? 


100% Voter 


ECAUSE the elections this fall are of minor officials. 
it is to be hoped that voters will not shirk their re- 
sponsibilities and think of this as an off year politic- 
ally. Sheriffs and county commissioners. members of town 
and county boards. justices of the peace, health boards and 
supervisors of poor relief are quite as important to the wel- 
fare of a community as are higher officials. In some re- 


HUI 


spects they are more so. The health, the moral tone. the 
desirability of a community as a. place of residence are 
largely in their hands. They spend enormous sums of money 
which come out of our pockets. County and Township ex. 
penses have increased alarmingly the past ten years. If 
ithe public were fairly sure that the money was wisely spent 
it would be willing to pay, but of how many county and 
township governments is this true? Are local roads repaired 
skillfully and economically so that they will wear well? 
Are the local courts where small cases are tried and where 
those least able to defend themselves come in contact with 
the law, conducted so that a fine ideal of American justice 
is maintained? Are sanitary conditions carefully safe. 
guarded? Is the garbage in your town disposed of in a 
modern way? These are only a few of the problems which 
the men you elect have to meet. Isn't it obvious that to 
solve them wisely needs not only intelligence and honesty, 
hut also a certain amount of expert knowledge? Govern. 
ment is becoming more and more a complicated business, 
and like all businesses it requires experience and training 
to be successfully conducted. Because a man (or woman) 
ias been a party worker does not necessarily mean that he 
‘or she) is qualified to fill an office. 


Don't forget to register so you can vote in November, 


Protecting the President 


T is to be hoped that the next Congress will adopt some 
provisions which will make the Presidency a job less 
dangerous to the life of the head of the nation. Every- 

one agrees that the duties and responsibilities of the office 
have been sc multiplied of recent vears that only a superman 
could fulfil them conscientiously and endure the burden. 
Since the days of President McKinley. the men who have 
held the office, including even the robust Theodore Roosevelt, 
have admitted that the strain was almost beyond human en- 
durance, and each man has shown the heavy toll of his 
sears which the work has taken. Senator Cummins propose: 
that the Presidency should be limited to one term. of pos- 
sibly six years. But this would prevent the country’s bene- 
fitting by the experience gained by a conscientious man in 
his first vears in office, and might deprive it of the con 
tinued services of a particularly successful President. 

There are several simple remedies which might easily be 
adopted. 

The most obvious burden to be lifted is the custom that 
obliges the President to be on call for shaking hands. It 
is said that President Harding sometimes shook hands with 
as many as 1,200 a day. He should also be relieved of 
some of the drudgery and routine of desk work. The Presi- 
dent has a tremendous number of decisions to make on in- 
portant public questions—for him to be obliged to sign 
many thousands of papers. of which he is supposed to know 
the contents. is subjecting him to an inhuman strain. Then 
the entire business of patronage ought to be lifted from his 
shoulders. There is no doubt that the competitions for office, 
the consultations and strain of propitiating greedy varty 
workers make a tremendous drain on the vitality as well as 
the time of the President. The appointment of postmasters 
alone is said to be enough to take the time of one man. 

Walter F. Brown, chairman of the committee which is 
working on plans for the reorganization of the government, 
proposes a new official—an executive secretary—who would 
receive callers. sign routine papers and have authority t 
decide minor questions. While this would undoubtedly be 
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a help. the relief a single man could give would probably 
not meet the need adequately. It is likely that the United 
States eventually will have to adopt some modifications of 
its form of cabinet government. 

At present the members of the Cabinet are only advisers 
to the President, they have little authority except as he del- 
egates it and they have practically no official connection with 
Congress. The disadvantages of this lack of co-operation 
between Congress and the heads of departments have often 
been pointed out. It would be well if the Cabinet could be 
given direct responsibility and be required to meet on speci- 
fed occasions with Congress. 

The English form of cabinet government, with its responsi- 
bilities divided among a group of men, seems to be more 
practical and more democratic than the tremendous power 
which is concentrated in the single person of the President 
in the | nited States. and it may be the only solution of the 
problem. 


“Seeing America” 


VERY time you see this heading you may expect a 
0 picture—sometimes pleasant. sometimes otherwise—of 

some part of our great country: not a generalization, 
but a spot-lighted particular place, where some good or some 
evil exists that ought to be widely known. 

This time the spotlight is furnished by the Children’s 
Bureau. and the place is a county in Georgia in the south- 
ernmost extension of the Blue Ridge Mountain belt. The 
ureau begins with praise for the “rapid strides in public 
health achievement” made in Georgia and for the vigorous 
administration of the state Board of Health: but the picture 
shows the need of many more strides for the “twentieth 
century mothers and babies. facing hardships of seventeenth 
century pioneer life” in that mountain country. 

The people are American by birth and descent: isolated 
by the mountains and the lack of good roads. Some of 
them had never seen a train. One man had not gone over 
the mountain range for his mail in a year; a woman had not 
been to the nearest settlement. six miles away. in twenty 
vears. The county contained no hospitals—neither did 
neighboring counties. There were only seven physicians. 
Eighty-six per cent. of the mothers questioned went through 
vregnancy with no aid. Two-thirds were attended by physi- 
cians at childbirth: seventy-seven per cent. of these were not 
visited at all after the birth of the baby. Children were 
badly fed—-sweetened coffee. syrup, cornbread, vegetables. 
even candy were fed to tiny babies. When illness followed. 
the answer was patent medicines. many of which contained 
alcohol. chloroform. ether. 

The picture makes its own plea for remedies—a rural 
public health nursing service. a county commissioner of 
health. hospitals (and—obviously—roads). All of these are 
agencies women are working hard to promote—as witness 
again the Sheppard-Towner law—with the steady ideal of 
making the world better threugh making it better for 
children. 


Better for Grown-Ups 


N spite of isolated communities like the above. the world 
seems to be making real progress in longevity, which 
also means reducing the amount of suffering and loss 
caused hy disease. The average span of human life in the 
United States has been lengthened from forty-one years in 
1870 to fifty-six in 1920, In the sixteenth century it is es- 
limated that the average term of life was only eighteen to 
twenty years and at the close of the eighteenth century i! 
was still Jess than twenty years. There is much yet to be 
done. Various authorities have estimated recently that nearly 
0 per cent. of the illnesses of people in the United States 
and 75 per cent. of all accidents are entirely preventable. 
The American Public Health Association believes that 
within the next fifty years at least twenty years more may 
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be added to the average life. The United States Public 
Health Sérvice in the bulletin containing the above figures 
says: “provided we maintain our present high standards of 
civilization and correct living, the average span of life by 
1950 may reach the biblical three score and ten, but this 
can be accomplished only in an uninterrupted period of 
peace and prosperity.” 

It is not enough to live long. 
merely to exist and not be sick. 

The Woman's Health Foundation have the right idea. 
“Health Positive”’—to be full of vitality, 100 per cent. fit. is 
possible for most of us and is what everyone of us should 


No ene should be content 


aspire to. 


Vanity or Brains? 

RANCE still disagrees on the question of woman’s in- 
tellectual ability. According to La Francaise only re- 
cently the Academie Francaise was asked to open its 
women. This started a heated discussion. The 
French newspapers. without exception, took the women’s 
side. The Temps published articles emphasizing the fact 
that the Academie had admitted women in its earliest days; 
that, way back in the epoch of Agrippa two famous women 
belonged to the immortal body. and that there are women 
members of both the Spanish and Belgian academies. 

Against this appeared a letter written by Mme. Octave 
Mirbeau. wife of the well-known French writer. in which she 
expressed her strong disapproval. She claimed that there 
are no women of letters in France, and that there shouldn’t 
be any: that to be successful in this field a woman must 
“There are some who put themselves in this 
Which of course 


doors to 


have brains. 
class,” she wrote, “but they are only vain.” 
settled the question! 

Perhaps before we smile at her remarks, it would be wise 
to point out that our American Academy has not yet opened 
its doors ‘to women. 


They Have Arrived 
Hk West Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills. which has 
hecome one of the accepted centers for both national 
and international matches. has a beautifully designed 
new stadium of concrete. It is the first of its kind in this 
country. and its opening is an important event in the annals 
of lawn tennis. To dedicate it the club chose—not Davis 
(up matches. or an exhibition between Tilden and Johnson, 
none of the old standard headliners—they chose the firs! 
international matches between women’s teams ever played 


in this country. It was a graceful gesture, but it meant 
more than that. It was genuine recognition of the place 


women have won in that finest of individual sports. 


Sex in Sportsmanship? 

WO years ago the sport-loving public was amused by 

Suzanne Lenglen. the French woman tennis champion, 

her gowns. her rolled stockings. her ballet attitudes, 
and her tempers. And when. losing steadily to Mrs. 
Mallory. she abandened the match “on account of illness,” 
the air was full of. “Well. isn’t that just like a woman! 
They haven’t any sense of sportsmanship.” This year other 
European invaders. the less advertised and less eccentric 
hut very able English women’s tennis team. is playing in 
national matches at the same place. Reporting the last set 
of the match between Miss McKane of England and Miss 
Wills of California. won by the latter with a score of 7-5. 
the New York Times says “Trailing at 1-5 in the set. tired 
in every limb and hardly able to keep her feet under her. 
Miss McKane gave a classic exhibition of fighting upon 
nerve. and evened the score at 5-all.” Won't somebody please 
amend that old remark? It would be nice to hear, “Well. 


isn’t that just like a woman! They show such a fine sense 
of sportsmanship!” 
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What the American Woman Thinks 


Among University Women 


By FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. PH. D. 


HE program adopted by the Ameri- 
7 can Association of University 
Women at its annual convention 
in Portland. Oregon. ranks among the 
ereat constructive efforts of the year. 
Its central thought was the responsi- 
bility of the university woman for edu- 
cation and the public welfare. 
The new educational policy adopted 


was an expression of this idea.  Al- 
though discussions ranged from pre- 
school education to the highest spe- 


cialized forms of educational training, 
the specific program recommended re- 
lated to the public elementary schools. 
The Association voted to devote itself to 
a study of public elementary education 
“training ourselves by stiidy and ob- 
servation for leadership in our respective 
communities. and then that 
leadership in an intelligent and disin- 
terested way. We must scrap 
much in the curricula that was once val- 
uable. but Old 
subjects were chosen in another age to 
educate children for an entirely differ- 
ent life from ours today.” 
Other measures endorsed 
Federal Department of Education with 
Federal aid: an amendment to the Vo- 
cational Education Act, providing for 
increased appropriation for instruction 
in home economics: and a_ national 
physical education bill providing for 
the extension of physical education of 
children in states. through federal aid 
in the preparation and payment of su- 


exercising 


now is useless 


were: A 


pervisors. 

The sense of responsibility for child- 
ren’s welfare was further expressed in 
the endorsement of a child labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Plans too numerous to mention in this 
brief space were proposed for action 
by the Association in other fields be- 
sides education—in public health. citi- 
zenship. housing. social research. 
international relations. The Association 
accepted the invitation of the League of 
Women Voters to take part in a cam- 
paign for eflicient citizenship. and 
recommended to the branches that they 
co-operate to bring the campaign to a 
successful 

A strongly marked interest empha- 
sized in recent gatherings. which shows 
how the minds of women are working 
these days. was that in promoting bet- 
ter international relations 

A number of proposals adopted } 


issue. 
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the World Conference on Education* 
were endorsed: the observance of the 
eighteenth of May as International 
Good-Will Day; that educational at- 


tachés be provided for all embassies 
and legations; that governments be 
asked to appropriate for 
scholarships in education in foreign 
countries; that the International Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations formed 
at the World Conference undertake a 
study of ways and micans to assist na- 
make sure 


money 


tional educational bodies to 
that the information obtained by school 
children pre- 
sented with scrupulous honesty and in a 


about other countries is 
spirit of fairness and good will. 

The Convention alse approved the 
plan of international 
posed by the International Federation 
of University Women at its meeting in 
Paris. July 1922—the establishment of 
fellowships. interchange — lectureships. 
and university clubhouses. With en- 
thusiasm they voted to pay off the $200.- 
QOO debt on the national clubhouse in 
Washington by April 1, 1924. $28.160 
was raised at the Convention. 

As a climax to their enthusiasm for 
international friendship came the in- 
ternational banquet where four univer- 
sity women, representing India, Spain, 
Sweden and Canada. their mes- 
sages of good will and co-operation. 

With a unanimity that had marked 
their deliberations on international ex- 
change they urged the entrance of the 
United States into the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and the League 
of Nations. They requested “the Presi- 
dent of the United States at the earliest 
possible date to present to the Senate 
of the United States the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. for ratification 
on such terms as will be consistent with 


exchange. pro- 


gave 


our Constitution and consonant with 
the dignity and honor. the moral re- 
sponsibility and power of our Repub- 
he. 

The influence of the American 


Association is shown by a glance at i's 
organization. Its seventeen thousand 
members. in two hundred and forty-two 
branches forty-seven 
form a powerful factor in making pub- 
lic opinion. The Association has added 
sixty-four new branches with six thou- 
sand members since the last convention. 
Of the sixty-four new branches formed 
last year. thirty-nine are west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. the largest number 
(eight) having been formed in Okla- 
homa. By states California has the larg- 
est number of members. New York, 
Wisconsin and Missouri ranking next. 


covering states. 


* See Citize) f August 11 


The goal of the Association is fifty thou- 
sand before the 1924 convention at 
Washington. 

The women’s university movement is 
strong and active. and the United States 
leads in membership and resources. The 
officers of the American Association 
rank high as scholars and executives, 

For geographical reasons it was most 
appropriate to choose the new Presi- 
dent from the Pacific Indeed 
this wonderful section of the country, 
with its inimitable hospitality, fasci- 
nated and lured the delegates who went 
to Portland. and with one voice they 
elected as president the distinguishel 
daughter of California. scholar and able 
executive. Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College. 


To Prevent War 


By RutH Morcan 


coast. 


Chairman Department of IJnteri 
Co-operation to Prevent Il 
tional League of Women 


HE people of the United States to- 
‘4 day are mourning the loss of their 
President and receiving the con- 
dolences of the whole world upon his 
death. The League of Women Voters 
while mourning with their fellow coun. 
trymen may well call attention to what 
President Harding said in his last 
speech. how much he had learned from 
the great “experience of being Presi- 
dent.” From that high peak of influ- 
ence and authority the problem of world 
peace and the profound necessity for 
International Co-operation to Prevent 
War were described by him as the issues 
of paramount importance to us all. 
This subject was the theme of many of 
his trans-continental addresses. In one 
speech he spoke of the figures showing 
the cost of wars, past, present and fu- 
ture. to the Treasury of the United States 
as set forth by the Bureau of Siatisties. 
These figures. quoted and published 
by the National Council for Prevention 
of War through its Executive Secretary, 
Frederick Libby. were hotly contested 
by the War Department. and the Nation- 
al Council was criticized severely for 
lack of candor and veracity. The sol- 
emn repetition of these figures by the 
President of the United States, namely: 
85 per cent. of the American taxes go 
to pay for past, present and future 
wars, should be a sufficient answer to 
Secretary Weeks and give great weight 
to the figures themselves and to the 
inferences drawn from them by the 
National Council. 
In another address the President re- 
ferred to his proposal to the Senate, now 
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in the hands of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, that the United States be- 
come a member of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. He endeavored 
to calm the fears of those who could not 
believe that the remote connection exist- 
ing between this Court and the League 
of Nations was not dangerous in the, 
present and compromising as regards 
the future. 

That those who advocate our entry 
into the League of Nations think that 
experience with the Court would modify 
American opposition to the League and 
pave the way for our entry into it. 
should at once be conceded. 

\ successful experiment in organized 
International Co-operation might demon- 
strate many facts not now evident to the 
public. But honest experiments must 
show honest results, and what would 
he actually proved to the American vot- 
ers is still uncertain. What is certain. 


is that entry into this Court is just 
that—entry into this Court—no more 
no less—a Court without compulsory 


jurisdiction whatever over our affairs. 
The merits of the first proposal were 
outstanding in two respects: 


Guarding 


OR two years now. a woman has 
heen directing a state-wide sys- 
: . ey . . > 9 

tem of public welfare in North 


Carolina. The woman is Mrs. Kate 
Burr Johnson, the first woman ever to 
hold so high an executive position in 
that state. 

In 1921, when the former Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare resigned from 
an office created by the General Assem- 
bly four years earlier, for the re-invig- 
oration of the old Board of Charities, 
Mrs. Johnson. who had served under 
him for two years as Director of Child 
Welfare. seemed to some the logical 
person to fill the vacancy. To some 
but not to all. A woman was a woman, 
and public business, even charitable, 
was public business. Between the two. 
in the minds of the old-timers. there 
was a great gulf fixed. 

The State Board of Charities and Pub- 
lic Welfare. which chooses its commis- 
sioner. “hung fire” four months. But 
the leading newspapers in the state came 
out strongly for Mrs. Johnson; the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. of 
which she is an ex-president, unanimous- 
ly endorsed her. as did the Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs: and Governor Morrison recom- 
mended her appointment. The Board 
of Charities and Public Welfare finally 
publicly recognized Mrs. Johnson’s evi- 
dent qualifications for the office. and a 
new day broke in North Carolina’s ad- 
ministrative circles. 


That nations abroad were already or- 
ganized into the Court, thus providing 
the maximum of possible agreement in 
continents, and that Democrats 
and Republicans are fairly agreed 
here as to the merits of the proposal, 
thus providing the maximum of possible 
agreement at home. Any serious mod- 
ification would place the question out- 
side the sphere of practical achievement. 

It cannot be sufliciently emphasized 
that unless we amend the Constitution 
of the United States. Democrats and Re- 
publicans have got to agree in the Senate 
in spite of party prejudices, if we are 
to have a two-thirds majority behind 
any constructive policy in foreign af- 
fairs at any time. 

The only practical substitute for war 
is law. And the forces for peace must 
be united to secure an effective World 
Court. 

The foes of peace are wise enough 
to take advantage of our unhappy divi- 
sions. 

The last messages of President 
Harding echo the hopes and prayers 
of Woodrow Wilson. who has lived 


to follow behind his bier. and of 


other 
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millions of people of all parties, that 
somehow and before it is too late the 
people of this country should join in 
bringing Law instead of War to reign 
over a whole distracted world and to a 
civilization bent on destroying itself. 


An Appreciation 
By Harriet TayLor Upton 
Vice Chairman Executive Committ the 
National Republican Comn 








In the passing of President Harding, 
the women of the United States have 
lost a great and true friend. He more 
than any man with whom I have 
worked, understood the woman in poli- 
tics. It was never necessary to argue 
any question pertaining to their interest. 
He seemed intuitively to know how to 
solve it. 

He was proud and gratified that all 
women appointed by him to important 
positions, had made good. Recognizing 
women’s value. he was anxious that the 
party should avail itself of their ability 
and service. 

Personally I feel his loss. more than 
I can express and [ shall miss his coun- 
sel and advice. 


North Carolina’s Welfare 





$2 


Kate Burr Johnson 


The first thing the new Commissioner 
did was to organize thoroughly the work 
of the Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare. She divided this work under 
five bureaus (where one sub-division 
had been before). These bureaus are 
those of child welfare, county organ- 
ization, institutional supervision. educa- 
tion and promotion. and mental health 
and hygiene. 

The last, with a trained psycho- 
pathologist in charge, represented some- 
thing entirely novel in public welfare 
work in North Carolina. 


This past January. Mrs. Johnson for 
the first time came up against that bug- 
bear of all public officials, a session of 
the General Assembly. In some quar- 
ters there appeared to be trepidation as 
to how she would emerge. Possessed of 
a natural gift for politics, Mrs. Johnson 
came through the session with a Moth- 
ers’ Aid Law for North Carolina and an 
annual appropriation for public wel- 
fare increased by fifty per cent. Her 
only set-back was the defeat of a bill 
to abolish flogging of prisoners and 
their confinement in dark cells, for 
which, as the representative of the Wel- 
fare Board, she lobbied with members 
of the North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service. This bill was killed in 
committee. 

But the Commissioner bided her time 
for prison reform. It came—in less 
than two months after the close of the 
legislature’s session. On April 12, E. E. 
Dudding, president of the Prisoners’ 
Relief Society at Washington, wrote the 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the North Carolina State Prison, charg- 
ing brutal and inhuman treatment of 
prisoners there. The chairman public- 
ly expressed himself as determined to 
treat this letter “with scorn and con- 
tempt.” The Superintendent of the 
State Prison branded the charges as “a 
tissue of lies.” Apparently. as far as 
North Carolina prison officials were con- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The League’s New Poster's 
HE five new posters prepared by the Publications Com- 
mittee are now ready for distribution. The price of 
the set is $1.00 and the office of the first vice-president fur- 
nishes. for that nominal sum. everything but the thumb- 
tacks. 
All the placards are effective. but one of them (Number 

1) impresses all beholders who understand the printing art. 
as a masterpiece. If national headquarters were of a sport- 
ing mind it would offer to bet that no job printer anywhere 
in the United States will fail to stand before that poster in 
rapt admiration of its exquisite balance, its perfect arrange- 
ment. and the flawless harmony of its several type sizes. 
Possibly the Publications Committee could have made a 
Letter poster, but so far. nobody else has ever made one so 
good. 

Like all other perfect works of art, it is simple. Like the 
other posters of the set is a sheet of heavy paper. tan- 
colored. 27 x 36 inches. with the National League name at 
the top. Below in perfectly proportioned big brown letters 
is. “What Do You Know About Your Town?” The body 
of the sheet bears eleven parallelograms, brown bordered, 
arranged in three rows. four at top and bottom and three 
hetween. The center bordered space has attached to it the 
famous pamphlet. Know Your Town. and in each of the other 
spaces is printed a question certain to stir the interest of 
all comers. “Do germs or children thrive in your town?” 
is one question. “Is it dangerous to work in your town?”, 
“When did the first settlers come to your town?” and “Is it 
safe to play in your town?” are others. The woman who 
reads the poster in a League headquarters window, or on 
a League wall. or in a League booth at a county fair, or 
anywhere else. can not fail to want to know the answers and 
she will be attracted apparently wholly by what the poster 
says. The art which conceals art will not suggest to her 
how much genius and knowledge of what can be done with 
iype and spaces went into the making of that poster. 

The organization chart (Number 2) donated by the Na- 
tional Cash Register people. is a League Who's Who. It is 
the only white poster in the set and is printed strikingly 
in black and red. Across the top runs. “To increase the 
number of efficient voting citizens.” with the League name 
helow. Beneath that. framed in black lines. are portraits 
of Mrs. Park and Mrs. Catt. and below them, pictures of the 
five other officers. Across the sheet just beneath. the Efh- 
ciency in Government Department and the International Co- 
cperation to Prevent War Department. with portraits of Miss 
Sherwin and Miss Morgan. and their programs. divide the 


page. Six spaces follow. one for each standing committee, 
its chairman, and its program in outline, and portraits of the 
regional directors complete the page. Every League will 
want this poster as a reference book. It tells at a glance more 
about the aims and purposes of the League and the women 
who make them effective than could be explained in half 
an hour's talk. 

Number 1 of the series proves that much can be done 
with simple material properly displayed. To it are fastened 
league pamphlets, including an open and a closed copy of 
What It Is, Seven Steep Steps, and Why Join. Mrs. Park’s 
world-known pledge for conscientious citizenship occupies 
the center of the poster. with History and Principles above 
and her 1923 president's address below. Local Leagues are 
free to arrange the pamphlets in different fashion, of course, 
but it is not likely they will do so, for the arrangement de- 
scribed cannot be bettered. 

Number 3 is the official advertising sheet of the Efficiency 
in Government Department, the lively descriptive folder cata- 
log of the department's publications, opened. and doubly 
striking because it is alone on the sheet. 

Number 5 is the International Co-operation to Prevent War 
Department’s poster. Five copies of Justice Florence Allen’s 
classic address on the outlawry of war are arranged at the 
top like a hand of cards spread out. (“A full house,” a 
visitor who knows poker called it. changing the term to “a 
royal flush” after he had read the matchless speech). The 
l’ermanent Court Primer and the Outlawry of War Primer 
below the unbeatable hand are supporters to two blue “Law 
not War” and reading-suggestion cards and the poster is 
completed by two sets of round-table questions and the sug- 
gestions made to the Minneapolis League. 

The exhibit is so simple that anybody who can push a 
thumb-tack can assemble it and so astonishingly complete 
that it covers in the briefest possible space the whole field 
of the League. What the League is and why and how are 
all there. Headquarters expects to hear that local Leagues 
have persuaded cinema theatres to adapt the whole set for 
use and that many copies will be ordered for library ex- 
hibits. Leagues are advised to send their orders in early, for 
the supply is not inexhaustible and late comers may find 
themselves unable to obtain the greatest aid to membership 
and educational campaigns the League has ever issued. One 
dollar is tlfe price of the set. pamphlets for attaching in- 
cluded. 


The Story Mrs. Park Told 


667 T was like the rush into Oklahoma when the land was 

I first thrown open to settlers.” said Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park. in telling of the race in which the ship bringing her 
hack from Europe took part. “To begin with. we were told 
that the steamship lines have pooled. The law stipulates 
that no more than twenty per cent. of any one country’s 
quota of immigrants shall enter in any one month. The 
steamship companies allot among themselves this percentage, 
agreeing to let one another know how many immigrants each 
ship is carrying. for every immigrant in excess of the quota 
must be taken back by the company that brought him over, 
and this means expense and loss. One company only. we 
were told, has not entered the pool and does not tell how 
many immigrants it carries. This makes the game like euchre 
with the ‘joker’ dealt. 

“The day before we were to arrive there came a radio 


message. The ‘King Alexander’ not in the pool, and carry- 
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ing a ship-load of Greeks—the number was given—was 
twenty-four hours ahead of us. If it crossed the line first. 
and we second, seventeen of our Greeks must go back. There 
were bets that we could make only fifth place, and in that 
case, since we carried many nationalities. nobody knew how 
many would be refused admittance. 

“At five in the afternoon of June 30th, the last day of the 
fiscal year, with every quota of all the nationalities on board 
exhausted long before, we dropped anchor down the bay. 
Our pilot had steered us in so that we—I mean our ship. 
the Presidente Wilson—lay nearest Staten Island. Ahead of 
us lay the President Adams and a French boat, and to port. 
our rival, the King Alexander. Other ships crept up and 
anchored, all as near the imaginary line as they dared. for 
if the swing of the tide had swept any ship across. the new 
fiscal year had not yet begun. and technically arriving in 
the old year, all its immigrants would have been sent back. 

“The immigrants all understood what was at stake 
\merica or deportation. They hung over the rail. they 
climbed the rigging; the bow was black with men all strain- 
ing their eyes toward the great fairy-like city looming ahead 
The port flags were broken ont on the yards. A handsome 
Greek boy beside me, naturalized and speaking the atro- 
cious English we allow our new-made citizens to acquire. 
fretted and swore because flag after flag went up and no Stars 
and Stripes among them. Suddenly Old Glory fluttered tv 
the peak and caught the breeze. 

~-There’s the American flag,’ I said to him. He turned tc 
me with shining eyes. 

‘O. Boy.” he said, ‘don’t it look great!’ 

“It did. It swung like a flame high above us, an altar 
fire. What it meant to the immigrants I could not know. 
hut I could guess. 

“At twenty minutes to midnight we heard anchors raised 
all about us. Engines began to throb. Other ships slipped 
up. Why didn’t our pilot give the signal? We rushed from 
one side of the deck to the other. What was the matter with 
our pilot? Young. he was. we had seen when he came 
aboard. A ship behind us drove across our stern and began 
to steal between us and Staten Island. It was three minutes 
to midnight and on the lower deck there were curses and 
sobs, and on the upper deck we leaned forward as if we could 
push the ship ahead. Suddenly the Presidente Wilson leaped 
full steam ahead. and ran for the line. A great red light 
shot a path across the water marking the line. It touched 
the tumble of our screw astern. The Presidente Wilson had 
crossed with all its immigrants to safety. Every steerage 
passenger banged, with anything he could bang. tin pans. 
hob-nailed shoes, heavy sticks. A tremendous shout went 
up of thirty nationalities cheering together. The right to 
American citizenship was theirs, for the President Wilson 
had won the race.” 


Sugar Investigation 
(Report of the Living Costs Commitice, Mrs, Edward P. Costigan, 
chairman, continued from the Woman Voter of August 11) 
HE question of monopoly or competition may also be of 
moment in connection with governmental investigations 
recently undertaken to determine the cause of the spectacular 
rise in the price of sugar. 

There seems to be no doubt that this rise in price has been 
manipulated by speculators, who. in part, seized upon a 
statement of the Department of Commerce which seemed to 
indicate that the production of sugar has been insufficient 
to supply the demand. However. Secretary Hoover has re- 
cently and repeatedly stated that there is no sugar shortage. 
Some of the sugar refiners are protesting against the rising 
prices and a demand has been made upon the Department 
of Justice to punish sugar manipulators. It is hoped that 
such action will prevent a further increase of price, 

It is the policy of the Living Costs Committee. as expressed 
in our adopted resolution, “To support all active work of the 
various governmental departments tending to prevent unfair 
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acts by combinations which unduly increase the cost of liv- 
ing.” If further action is necessary our committee could, 
under this authority, send resolutions to the President and 
the Department of Justice, requesting enforcement of the 
jaws against manipulators and speculators, who are guilty 
of unlawful restraint of trade. If the present publicity leads 
\o vigorous prosecution and the enactment of further legisla- 
tion which will make speculation in food products unsafe for 
those who promote it, such publicity will have been worth 
while. 

Boycotts. however effective, are little more than temporary 
expedients, that can hardly be expected to settle fundamental 
difficulties. On the whole, is it not farther-sighted to develop 
a public opinion that will insist on the enforcement of laws 
and the punishment of persons who gamble with the necessi- 
ties of life? 

Filled Milk 


{nti-Filled Milk Bill: The Living Costs Committee at 
ihe annual convention in 1922 recommended federal legisla- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of “filled milk.” 
Qn March 4, 1923. President Harding signed the Ladd-Voigt 
‘nti-Filled Milk Bill. which passed the Senate on March 1, 
\ithout a record vote. As finally enacted the bill contained 
iwo changes from the measure which passed the House in 
lay. 1922. by a vote of 250 to 40. One of these changes 
was for the purpose of clarifying the bill: the other to make 
an exception in the case of certain special combinations of 
milk and other substances prescribed by physicians and de- 
signed for feeding infants and young children. 

The act declares that “filled milk is an adulterated article 
of food, injurious to public health and its sale constitutes a 
fraud upon the public.” It forbids the manufacture and sale 
within the District of Columbia and possessions of the United 
States. and the shipment in interstate or foreign commerce 
of milk compounds in which any fat other than milk-fat is 
an ingredient. The act does not apply to the manufacture 
and sale of such compounds wholly within the boundaries of 
any state. It therefore needs to be supplemented by state 
prohibitory laws of a similar sort. Prohibitory or restrictive 
laws have already been enacted in Ohio. Wisconsin. Cali- 
fornia, Colorado. Maryland. Oregon. New York, New Jersey, 
Utah. Florida. Vermont. and Washington. Similar bills are 
pending in the legislature of Pennsylvania. Idaho. Kansas, 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota. and Connecticut. 


The Institute at Columbia 


HEN Dr. Luther Gulick. director of the National In- 
stitute of Public Administration, wrote to Miss Belle 
Sherwin, vice-president of the League of Women Voters, ask- 
ing why there had never been a school for citizenship in New 
York City for leaders. he started something and when Miss 
Sherwin, with the co-operation of Mrs. F. Louis Slade. of 
New York City, enlisted the interest of President Butler, of 
Columbia University. the success of the project was assured. 
With the co-operation of Columbia University, the insti- 
tute held its regular session during the last two weeks of 
July in the auditorium of Earl Hall on the Columbia canrpus 
Miss Sherwin herself. with the assistance of Dr. Raymond 
Moley. of the Cleveland Foundation and the Columbia faculty, 
and Miss Helen Rocca, secretary of the Division of Train- 
ing for Citizenship. of the League. directed the institute. Mem- 
bers of the New York State League and the New York City 
League acted as hostesses. among them Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 
Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, Mrs. Walter 
Timme. Mrs. William G. Wilcox. Mrs. J. F. Berman, and 
Miss Mary G. Hay. 

“This institute was probably the first of its kind,” said 
Miss Sherwin who is the League’s Chairman of Efficiency in 
Government. “designed as it was for women leaders to receive 
from expert economists the fundamentals of government pro- 
cedure and administration.” 

During two of July’s most oppressive weeks. women from 
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fifteen states, many of them chosen by their state Leagues 
for qualities of leadership, sat for morning and afternoon 
sessions, their attention eagerly focussed upon the general 
program of the forms, the financing, and the elective, law- 
making, and administrative functioning of government. 

Among the women present were four presidents of state 
leagues: Mrs. Harriman Simmons, of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Henrietta Romine, of West Virginia; Mrs. Richard Williams, 
ef South Carolina, and Mrs. F. Louis Slade. of New York. 
There was also the chairman of the Citizenship Schools De- 
partment of the Chicago League. Mrs. Mary Wood Simons. 
There was one woman of the colored race. Mrs. Lena Watters 
Hall. a leader among her people in southern I]linois. 

The Five Points Discussed 

The program of the two weeks’ study followed five specific 
lines. identical with the League’s Efficiency in Govern- 
ment program for the year. The first of these. “General Prob- 
lems in Popular Government,” was covered by two lectures 
each on the following subjects. delivered by the economists 
indicated: “Social Progress and the Constitution.” Pro- 
Arthur MaceMahon. Columbia: “The Direct Primary.” 

W. Dodds. secretary of Municipal League: 
and County Reorganization.” Dr. Raymond Moley. of 
University: and 


fessor 
Harold 
“State 
the Cleveland Foundation and 
“Control over Foreign Relations.” Professor Lindsay Rogers. 


the 
Columbia 
Columbia. 


In “State and ¢ 
students of the institute most intimately. Dr. Moley empha 


Reorganization.” which touched the 
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sized the keynote of the entire school, that of the need for 
sincere and concerted participation in local government as 
the first step toward remedving the evils of all government. 
Dr. Moley presented for discussion the county-manager plan 
as a method for securing responsible administration of the 
county's business. 

The question of how a county would proceed to reorganize 
its governmental machinery was launched by Dr. Moley. 
Mrs. Dyer and Mrs. W. G. Willcox. of Westchester County 
New York. reported that the leaders of their county had 
found it necessary to secure the consent of a majority of 
the voters in that county as well as the consent of the state 
legislature before they were permitted to begin reorganiza- 
tion. 

The second general theme. “Efficient Law Making.” 
sented in eight lectures and two round tables by Walter J. 
Villard. field secretary of the Proportional Representation 
League. Professor Thomas I. Parkinson, Columbia University. 
and Harold W. Dodds, secretary of the National Municipal 
League. proved among the most thought-provoking of the 
Vr. Millard handled in thorough fashion the methods 
of election and the forms of ballot now in use throughout the 
world. He concentrated attention upon. the proportional 
representation method of electing and the Hare system of 
balloting. These Mr. Millard believes. are the best of their 
kind for expressing the will of the minority as well as of 
the majority of the voters. 

Mr. Dodds’ treatment of procedure within legislatures. 
was comprehensively documented with a comparative study 
of the legislative methods operating in the various states. 
and revealed some startling discrepancies in some of our 
present-day state governmental machinery. 

Intimate glimpses into the processes of bill-drafting as they 
exist today in our state legislatures and in Congress. were 
the lively contribution of Professor Parkinson. 

To those women interested in municipal problems. the 
four lectures and one round table devoted to the third ques- 
tion, “City Government,” were exceedingly stimulating. These 
were conducted by Dr. E. D. Graper, of Columbia. and Pro- 
fessor A. R. Hatton. of Western Reserve University. The 
mayor-council. the commission and the manager types of 
city government were thoroughly analyzed and a spirited 
round table. led by Professor Hatton. resulted. Professor 
Hatton who is an expert in city government and who has 
drafted the charters for many of the country’s largest cities. 


pre- 
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including the new Cleveland charter and the one now in 
process for Minneapolis. recommended the city-manager type 
as most worthy of study. This, as Professor Hatton indicated, 
has for some time been in successful operation in Dayton, 
Ohio, in Norfolk, Virgina, and in Sumter, South Carolina. 

The fourth general subject, “Problems in Eficient Govern- 
ment.” included government finance, under Doctor Luther 
Gulick. director of the National Institute of Public Admin- 
istration. and “Public Employment” under William Mosher of 
the same organization. 

Dr. Gulick’s plea was for more business-like methods in 
euvernment purchasing and for a centralized purchasing 
olice for the city as well as for larger government units. 
Dr. Gulick was assisted by Mr. Russell Forbes of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents. 

In the argument as to the relative merits of the old spoils 
-\stem for making government appointments to office as con- 
trasted with the system of civil service now being developed, 
an informal debate occurred between Mayor Carlson, of 
Jamestown. West Virginia, who is unfavorable to the present 
sysiem. and William G. Rice. Commissioner for Civil Service 
for New York State. who championed it. 

On the second day of the civil service study, Miss Laura 
L. Tracey and Mr. Herbert E. Morgan, both of the staff of 
the Lnited States Civil Service Commission. talked inform- 
ally of some of the difficulties encountered by the commission 
and some of the methods used in maintaining the morale of 
its great army of government workers all over the country. 

William Dudley Foulke. president of the National Civil 
Service Reform League and a man whose acquaintance with 
ihe problems of government employment ranges back over 
the time when the spoils system and the evils of patronage 
were most flagrant. delivered a stirring defense of the merit 
system as it is being gradually perfected in our civil service. 

The last of the general themes presented during the insti- 
tute. “The Popularizing of the Teaching of Government.” 
consisted of three round tables under the direction of Dr. 
Moley. and served to crystallize the purpose of the entire 
institute. which, in the words of Miss Sherwin, was “for the 
leaders to get more information, not for their own pleasure 
or their own culture, but that they might give back informa- 
tion to their communities and so help to fix habits of good 
citizenship. After all.” said Miss Sherwin, “this will be the 
most fundamental step we can make toward improvement in 
government.” 


Red-Letter Events 


One of the red-letter events of the institute was the late- 
afternoon address given in the Columbia Gymnasium on 
Wednesday, July 18. by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. president 
of the Pan American Association for the Advancement of 
Women. and honorary president of the League. 

Mrs. Catt. who but recently returned from a trip through 
South America and southern Europe. spoke to the institute 
students and the students of Columbia University upon the 
subject. “Friends or Foes.” Her address was a plea for a 
friendlier spirit upon the part of Americans for the people 
of other nations, many of whom look upon the United States 
with distrust. 

Another significant address was delivered by Mr. Everett 
Colby. one of the country’s distinguished lecturers on foreign 
relations who spoke of the Permanent Court. 

Although the major part of the time was spent in the work 
of the institute, its attendants found time to enjoy two de- 
lightful social affairs. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 17th, the New York State 
League. with Mrs. Walter Timme and Mrs. Charles Tiffany 
as hostesses. entertained at tea at the Woman’s City Club 
end with a motor trip about the city. 

Tuesday afternoon, July 24, was the occasion for another 
delightful tea. when Mrs. Slade and her associate officers, 
were at home on the yacht “Aloha,” for the New York State 
League. The yacht. which is owned by Commodore Arthur 
Curtis James. Mrs. Slade’s cousin, was anchored in the Hud- 
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con, off the Eighty-Sixth Street pier. While tea was being 
served, the yacht made a cruise of four hours up the Hud- 
son to West Point and back. 

Ii was on occasions like these, as well as in the spirited 
sessions of the institute that these women from many states 
had opportunity to discover the comradely spirit which exists 
among women who are co-operating in a great cause. 

The institute, unique among citizenship schools, has proved 
one of the big steps of the year for the League of Women 
Voters. It has demonstrated to leaders the more compre- 
hensive types of citizenship school in action, and might well 
serve as a model for countless similar institutes; and it has 
put into the hands of leaders authoritative information, the 
best that the country can give, on the big problems of efficient 
government.—ELizaBETH B. Canapay, Iowa. 
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What Leagues Are Doing 

RS. PARKER MADDUX, president of the San Francisco 

League, sends word of her League’s latest achievement 
toward efficiency in government, the appointment of an emi- 
nently qualified woman, Dr. Theresa Meikle, as Assistant 
District Attorney in San Francisco city and county, to take 
charge of the work of the Woman’s Court. This particular 
advance is the result of the two-years’ service of the League’s 
court observer, Mrs. Ernest Wallace, and her assistants. Vir- 
tually all the women’s organizations in the city really be- 
lieve. Mrs. Maddux says, that “they picked the candidate.” 
and if every one of them did not, at least every one of them, 
drawn by Mrs. Wallace’s non-political, non-partisan, diplo- 
matic, and wholly unselfish work, lent the aid of hearty good 
will and devotion to a common cause. 
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HE Kentucky League is going ahead by leaps and bounds. 

There has been a school of citizenship at Lexington, 
and another at the University of Kentucky. Letters setting 
forth the aims and purposes of the League have been sent 
and read at all the summer normal schools throughout the 
state and Mrs. E. L. Hutchinson, state president, has spoken 
repeatedly before such schools and from Chautauqua plat- 
forms. Mrs. Herbert Mengel, vice-president, and Miss Mil- 
dred Andrews, state treasurer, took the normal schools of 
McLean and Muhlenberg Counties for their lecture field. The 
state League has sponsored the organization of a joint legis- 
lative committee made up of representatives of twenty wom- 
en’s clubs, leagues, unions, orders, and associations. 
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A Survey of Women’s Occupations 
RECENT survey made by the 
Women’s Bureau proves the fact 

that women are rapidly entering fields 

hitherto confined solely to men. In 
transportation the number has doubled 
in the last ten years: there has been an 
increase of 50.000 or more during the 
same period in clerks. stenographers, 
typists, bookkeepers. telephone opera- 
tors, trained nurses. In the skilled trades 
they are slowly advancing. a few classi- 
fying themselves as machinists, brick 
and stone masons, toolmakers. iron 
molders. plasterers. plumbers, gas fit- 
ters. and even blacksmiths, forgemen 
and hammermen. Public service is 
claiming them. for there has been an in- 
crease of 60.7 per cent. during the de- 
cade. The number of county officials, 
federal officials and postmistresses has 
grown from 275 in 1910 to 652 in 

1920; probation and truant officers from 

188 to 780. The report shows 8 aero- 

nauts, 27 inventors, 41 technical engi- 

neers. 137 architects, 2 forest rangers, 

25 landscape gardeners. The number 

has trebled in chemists, assayers, metal- 

lurgists, clergymen, draftsmen; lawyers, 
judges and justices: college presidents 
and professors: religious, charity and 
welfare workers, and teachers of ath- 
letics and dancing. The only occupa- 
tions which have decreased are farm 
laborers, dressmakers, milliners, and 
domestic and personal servants, the lat- 
ter falling from 31.3 per cent. in 1910 
to 25.6 in 1920. 


Police Women 


OLOGNE and the occupied area of 

Germany now have a complete or- 
ganization of women police. It was 
formed by Commander Allen. head of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Service, on the 
invitation of the British War Office. 
Frau Lindermann, a prominent German 
feminist, and representative German 
women, aided by Commander Allen. se- 
lected the women. The force consists 


of five British uniformed women police 
and three German policewomen. Their 
duties are to attend to the thousands of 
young girls between fifteen and eighteen 
who congregate in Cologne. 


Equality in Divorce 
OTH Houses of Parliament have 


passed a bill whereby the grounds 
for divorce in Great Britain will be 
equal, regardless of sex. Formerly a man 
wishing a divorce merely had to prove 
adultery. while a woman the additional 
charges of cruelty and desertion. Now 
infidelity is sufficient in either case. 


Congratulations 
HROUGH Minnie Brewer. editor of 


the Mississippi Woman Voter. we 
learn that in the Democratic primary, 
held August 7, Nellie Nugent Somer- 
ville, of Greenville. Mississippi, was 
elected to the House of Representatives. 
She will be the first woman to sit in the 
state legislature. Mrs. Somerville has 
been an active suffrage worker. serving 
as the first president of the Mississippi 
Suffrage Association. 


A Junior Enterprise 
HILE the “Home Sweet Home” 


house at Washington was being 
visited by many people, another house 
was causing comment in Port Huron, 
Michigan. This was a house to be 
planned, supervised and furnished by 
one hundred and fifty junior high- 
school students of the Community Civ- 
ics class at the Washington high school, 
as their share of the national Better 
Homes campaign, and then to be thrown 
on the open market for sale. Mrs. 
Katherine 6. Heavenrich started the 
children -with $5.500 to their credit in 
a Port Huron bank. with the under- 
standing that they could build the house 
as they thought wisest and if the sal> 
price was insufficient to cover this 
amount, their financial backer would 
stand the loss. Three plans were drawn 
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before one was found that fitted their 
bank account. The construction was 
minutely watched by the children, and 
also by the grown people of Port Hu- 
ron. who speculated as to the result, 
and incidentally learned much regard- 
ing home-building. 

When everything was completed, the 
day for the auction was set. Bids at 
first were low. and the children’s hopes 
were dashed. Little by little they rose 
until the tense moment when the words 

‘Sold to Nelson Moore at $5,800” 
broke the strain. The idea has proved 
successful, and now the children are 
hoping that one of the seven money 
prizes of $500 or less offered by the 
Delineator for the seven best demon- 
strations during Better Homes week 
this year may fall their way. 


Consider the Children 
RACE ABBOTT. head of the Fed- 


eral Children’s Bureau and un- 
official American observer on_ the 
Commission on International Traffic in 
Women and Children of the League of 
Nations, has made the plea that a guar- 
antee for the happiness and welfare of 
children be included in whatever ma- 
chinery for co-operation among nations 
is set in motion as a result of the $100.- 
000 American peace award offered by 
Edward Bok. She says: “It might well 
be argued that the problem of securing 
world peace is a fundamental problem 
in child welfare . To prevent war. 
we shall need certain guarantees for 
children. They must be educated. 
healthy, happy. trained in self-disci- 
pline, to respect the right of others, 
and to respect differences in others.” 


HE American Child Health Associa- 

tion has only lately published a 
fascinating little book, A Parody 
Sport Book by Happy. It has attractive 
line cuts and sage advice, and is recom- 
mended to all teachers who wish to in- 
terest boys and girls in health habits. 
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THE WOMAN HE 


By 


Liak fC SE 


ACH of us knows some woman with 

amazing charm. She stands out dis- 
tinctly from all the other women of our 
acquaintance, a vivid personality, her face 
keenly alive, her gaze direct and interested, 
her sympathies attuned to everything vital 
that is happening around her. Yet so sin- 
cere is our admiration for her that we ac- 
cept her graces of mind and spirit as a 
matter af course and never wonder how 
she acquired her priceless gift. 

Magnetism and charm must come as the 
result of intelligent and patient training. 
Golden possibilities are in every woman 
but their development rests upon the energy 
and ambition of the individual. 

If the woman of today has any quarrel 
with the world, it seems to me it lies just 
here, that even when she has longed un- 
ceasingly for a richer, more expansive life, 
no helping hand has been stretched out to 
her. Systems without number have been 
devised for developing the personality of 
men, but only one, so far as I know, ever 
considered the building of a woman's in- 
dividuality as of any real importance. 


A Wonin Can Develop Personality *= 


ELMANISM is that shining exception. 
There is no magic or mystery about it, 
yet it has changed the face of life for many 
a woman. It simply searches out a woman’s 
lattnt talents and shows her how to make 
the most of them, Pelmanism is a perfect- 
ly clear and definite lesson course which 
takes a woman’s thoughts out of their daily 
rut, and stimulates all her mental faculties. 
Charm has a mental base. It implies 
interest—an intelligent interest—in peo- 
ple, in things, in life, in living and in the 
world that is about us. No such interest 
can be manifested unless the mind has color 
and force. What we call personality is 
another possession that goes right back to 
the brain. The very word itself breathes 
a suggestion of the vitality, the originality, 
the zest that are its true meanings. 

So I say that the woman who lets herself 
sag mentally, who permits her mind to run 
in ruts, who fails to keep her wits polished 
is a woman who faces the future without 
hope of charm or personality. 

How, then are these qualities to be de- 
veloped? Psychologists agree that first of 
all there must be decision as to one’s pur- 
poses in life. 


Have You Counted Your Good Points? 


ro old precept, “Know thyself,” is as 
binding today as when it was first 
uttered. We must know our good points 
in order to strengthen them, just as we 
must know our weaknesses in order to 
overcome them. 

Every woman has something to offer 
her friends and the world, and a talent 
need not be a big one to merit cul- 
tivation. Even if it is only an inclination 
it should be cherished and nurtured. Often 
the use of that one talent breeds other 
talents. 

There was never a time in the history 
of the world when women were in better 
position for this development. Old barriers 
are down and every gate of opportunity 
swings wide open. Also the Twentieth 
Century has seen full twenty vears' added 
to the youth of women. Where once they 
were old at thirtv, it is now their privileze 
to be voune at fifty. Age is larvely mental. 
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SarRAH Fretp Splint 
FORMERLY EDITOR TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE AND 
CHIEF OF DIVISION OF HOME CONSERVATION, 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION. 
The mind that keeps its color, its tone 
and its vitality, 1s a mind that can be de- 
pended upon to escape the horrors of mid- 
dle age. 

All of which leads naturally to Pelman- 
ism, for it is a course in mental training 
that gives the mind drive and precision, 
doing away with wool-gathering and mind 
wandering. It is, in effect, applied psychol- 
ogy, put into twelve lesson books by the 
foremost psychologists of Europe and 
America, and reinforced by the experience 
of twenty-five years during which more 
than 500,000 men and women have realized 
its benefits. It is based upon the sound 
principle that the mind has got to be ex- 
ercised just as much as the body. 


‘‘We Are Dealing with Human Hopes’’ 


FTER careful examination of the twelve 
books, I made a thorough investigation 
of the offices. I have never seen an in- 
stitution more impressed with its responsi- 
bilities, for as the Director of Instruction 
said, “We are dealing with human hopes.” 
Every lesson has a work sheet that must be 
filled out by the student, and this work 
sheet is gone over by trained psychologists 
with painstaking care. 

What surprised me, more than anything 
else, was the number of women students. 
Virtually every trade, profession and calling 
is represented on the books of the Pelman 
Institute—housewives, business women, “so- 
ciety leaders,” professional women and 
workers—all possessed by a common desire 
for a richer, more interesting life, 

T think the war is partly responsible for 
the eagerness these women disnlayed to 
science of right thinking. It 
taught them, together with all their sisters, 
to look for the short cuts and to take them: 
to walk through obstacles instead of timid- 
Iv steering around them: to reach out for 
their share of the world’s work rather than 
to wait for circumstances to bring it to 
them. 
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Sarah Field Splint 


On every hand women are rebelling 
against monotony and mediocrity. Pelman 
ism comes as an Open Door. It does not 
make life more difficult but actually simpli- 
fies it, The small amount of time required 
daily can be found by any woman who 
really wants to grow. 

I know women who have trained them- 
selves to think of interesting and worth 
while things as they washed dishes or pre- 
pared the vegetables for dinner. 


My Wonderful Friend 


OT long ago I knocked at he door of 
a lonely farmhouse. It was answered 
by a woman whom I had seen many times 
on the lecture platform, a wonderiul per- 
sonality who always made a deep and last- 
ing impression on those who had the privi- 
lege of hearing her speak. I found to my 
surprise that she did all her own work and 
made her children’s clothes and helped her 
husband at some of the lighter farm tasks. 
“T never lose a minute,” she said, “I think 
only of things that will help me. I spend 
the long evenings reading. During my busy 
days I think of the things I have read. I 
never allow my mind to go wool-gathering.” 
There is comfort in the thought that no 
conditions, however hard, can really hold 
one back. What this woman has done for 
herself, Pelmanism will do for others. 
Every woman cherishes in her heart the 
image of the woman she would like to be. 
I believe the realization of that ideal is 
contained in Pelmanism. 


(Signed) Saraw Fietp SpLint. 
NOTE: As Sarah Field Splint has 


pointed out, Pelmanism is neither an experi- 
ment nor a theory. It has stood the test 
for twenty years. Its students are in every 
country in the world. Its benefits are at- 
tested by hundreds of thousands of men 
and women in all walks and conditions of 


life. 
Pelmanism is taught entirely by corre- 
spondence. There are twelve lessons— 


twelve “Little Gray Books.” The course 
can be completed in three to twelve months, 
depending entirely upon the amount of 
time devoted to study. Half an hour daily 
will enable the student to finish in three 
months. 


This Is What To Do 


6s6CNCIENTIFIC MIND TRAINING” is 

a fascinating booklet which describes 
Pelmanism. With its wealth of original 
thought and incisive observation it has bene- 
fits of its own that will make the reader 
keep it. Every reader of this page should 
send for “Scientific Mind Training”—Now. 
It is free. Use the neg or a postcard 
and send it now—TODA 

PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 388, 2575 B’way. New York, N. Y. 


without obligation, your 


Please send me, 
free booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 


Name 


Address ..... 


All correspondence pitictly confidential. 


Advt 
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The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


OWEVER much the interests of 
H women may have broadened in real 
life. in fiction they remain pretty much 
the same. Love. a husband, children, 
those are their chief goals. Viola, of 
Michael Sadlier’s “Desolate Splendour” 
(Putnam, 1923) uses the old technique 
to attain hers. Beautiful. passionate, 
fainting at the proper moment among the 
correct English surroundings. she twines 
herself around the object of her love in 
the best romantic manner. The book is 
well-written. and full of the authentic 
odor of old manor houses, decayed no- 
bility, and the power of love to reform. 
The one outstanding figure is Mrs. Plet- 
hern, dead-white. sluggish, perverted old 
woman. with her endless intrigues and 
her still wickedness. 

D. H. Lawrence is another who paints 
the traditional woman. “The Captain's 
Doll” (Seltzer. 1923) contains three 
long stories. of which the first gives the 
book its title. His heroines. Hannele. 
March, and Daphne. wouldn’t think of 
going in for politics or public welfare. 
Men are their occupation and their avo- 
cation. All three contain the 
sense of vivid color, of breathless sus- 
pense among intangibles. of life within 
lives. which pervades Mr. Lawrence's 
work. They are at once less involved 
and less thickly sexual than some of his 
novels. and therefore more pleasantly 
readable. 

Grant Overton’s “/sland of the Inno- 
cent” (Doran, 1923) is chiefly the story 
of Dace Sherrill’s search for a husband. 
Left penniless after three years of col- 
lege. Dace gets a job as kitchen maid in 
“Waterside Hospital on Little Sister Is- 
land, above Blackwell's.” The author 
leaves you wondering whether there is 


stories 


any symbolic connection between that 
living graveyard and his biblical island 
of the innocent. The picture of life in 
a hospital full of drug addicts. drunks, 
incurables, and grafting officials leaves 
little to the imagination. Dace works 
because she has to, finding neither satis- 
faction nor inspiration. And the next 
job which calls for brains rather than 
hands is equally deadening. The book 
gives one the feeling that Mr. Overton 
is trying to be both frank and honest. 
That he sometimes jerks the strings too 
obviously is a misfortune. 

Gilbert Cannan’s “Annette and Ben- 
nett” (Seltzer, 1923) is a welcome relief, 
in that all its women have either ac- 
quired a husband, or given up hope. 
Annette, Catherine, Miss Lawrie, are all 
strong types between whom a struggle 
is inevitable. And of these the most 
dangerous is the old woman Catherine 
“If she had only been either old or a 
woman: but she was majestic, enthroned. 
insisting so meticulously upon the ob- 
stinacy. the brittle, meticulous obstinacy 
which she paraded as her will.” The 
book is uneven. involved. almost con- 
fused. It holds up people acting and 
reacting upon each other, and the insis- 
tence is on their relationships rather 
than on a central orderliness of plot. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 


when he said in Spokane the other day, 
“Give him a chance to make good. 
There are very difficult problems de- 
manding attention. The agricultural 
situation is extremely serious. The coal 
problem in my opinion will soon be 
acute. Transportation also requires con- 
sideration, and the foreign situation will 
bring into view the mad policies now 
plunging Europe into deeper misery. 
“If Coolidge makes good he will cer- 
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tainly be nominated. What the people 
want is results. I think he is an able 
man. No political party can survive 
the next campaign which does not have 
a clear, definite, constructive, and in. 
spiring program. If there ever was a 
time when the office should and, in my 
opinion, will seek the man, it is now, 
The voters do not care two cents for 
parties and individuals. They want re. 
sults. Give the man at the helm a 
chance.” 

President Coolidge, however, begins 
his term with the sympathy of the whole 
Capital, because Washington really 
thinks of both the Chief Executive and 
his wife now in terms of what the Presi- 
dency will do to them rather than of 
what they will do to the office. The 
keynote to Mrs. Coolidge is the fact that 
when her husband became Governor 
of Massachuseits, she kept her small 
home in Northampton rather than move 
to Boston. When Mrs. Coolidge has 
played the Washington game until it is 
no longer bearable, she announces with 
a great deal of pride that her boys need 
her. She either goes to them or they 
come to her, and society waits. 

The same solidity which underlies the 
character of President Coolidge is pres- 
ent in his wife. but she is light-hearted 
and gay, takes life less hard, has a ready 
smile, and is extremely friendly and 
unimpressed with herself. She has the 
simple mind of a well-grounded person 
with a good intellectual background and 
wholesome New England culture. The 
superficiality of social life does not 
get under her skin. She enjoys it, but 
looks on. Her heart is back in the hills 
of Vermont and her tastes are those of 
the hills, the people and the more vital 
part of life. It is nothing to her to pre- 
fer a made-over gown to a new one. or 
to wear the same dinner dress a half a 
dozen times. nor if you knew Mrs. 
Coolidge would you care if she wore 
the same gown a dozen times. She is 
human and full of life and the very 
mother block of the chips of boys who 
said not long ago that they were not at 
all keen to live in Washington where 
they did not “know the fellows.” 


Guarding North Carolina 


(Continued from page 13) 


cerned. the matter was entirely closed. 

As the executive officer of the board 
which has the power of investigation 
and supervision of the state’s entire 
penal system. Mrs. Johnson wrote the 
chairman of the Prison Board that. in 
her opinion. Mr. Dudding’s charges were 
so serious that in justice to the prison- 
ers and in order to clear the name of 
the state. they should be investigated im- 
mediately. 

Upon which. the Prison Board met 
and unanimously refused to investigate 
them. The press of the state was 
thrown forthwith into one of the liveli- 
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est hurly-burlies which has animated it 
in recent years. Public opinion became 
thoroughly aroused. A storm broke 
which rocked the state. When it cleared, 
the lash and the dungeon had been abol- 
ished as punishment for state prisoners 
and the indeterminate sentence had been 
adopted at Governor Morrison’s insti- 
galion. 

~ During the whole of this violent con- 
troversy. Which raged for five weeks and 
ended in unquestioned victory for the 
“abolitionists,” Mrs. Johnson gave strik- 
ing evidence of knowing when to speak 
and when to keep silent. She wrote 
the letter to the chairman of the Prison 
Board which precipitated the agitation. 
She issued a statement congratulating 
the Governor and the Prison Board on 
the reforms. Except for these two 
communications. she remained through- 
out the most close-mouthed woman in 
North Carolina. Her influence was au- 
dible only through its effects. Mrs. John- 
son came out of the prison controversy 
with the confidence and commendation 
of scores of people who previously had 
been ignorant of her mettle. 

This incident well illustrates one of 
the Commissioner’s most valuable char- 
acteristics—excellent judgment. Joined 
to this is her possession of remarkable 
poise and a mind singularly clear and 
intrepid. By disposition, she is admir- 
ably equipped to keep sentimentality 
out of a branch of public service where 
such a quality becomes its greatest 
weakness. Under her shrewd and level- 
headed administration, the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Charities and Pub- 
lic Welfare is taking rapid forward 
strides. 

Before her appointment as Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. Mrs. Johnson 
had long been interested in social work 
in her city and state. She was one of 
the most active workers for the estab- 
lishment of a state reformatory for de- 
linquent girls in 1917. She was also a 
vigorous suffragist. 

Out of office, Mrs. Johnson is a cham- 
pion cook. A vein of robust humor 
lightens for her a type of work which 
is often depressing. To the reassur- 
ance of persons unalterably convinced 
of the necessity for woman's essential 
domesticity, she is the mother of two 
sons, eighteen and fifteen years old. 
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The press agency called the Path- 
finders of America at 404 Hodges Build- 
ing. Detroit. Michigan. sends out fre- 
quent press material. A friend has sent 
me a copy in which I am quoted as say- 
ing, “University and College trained 
women disregard their marriage vows 
more than any other class of women. 
and their immorality is increasing all 
the time.” It goes without saying that 
I not only never said what is credited 
to me. but I never thought it and most 
firmly disbelieve that statement. 

CarRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


The Stooped Person 
By Guuietma F. Atsop 
Physician at Barnard College 


66 OW often do I have to tell you 
to sit up straight, Jane? 
You're just all stooped over like an old 
woman.” A punch in the middle of the 
back, followed by a backward pull on 
two shoulders, accompanies the words. 
Jane wearily straightens up. “I’m 
sorry, Mother. My back’s so tired, I 
just can’t think of it all the time.” 
And we all of us, like Jane, fortun- 
ately rebel at remembering to stand up 
straight, and hold our chins in. and 
walk on the balls of our feet, and hold 
our stomachs back. The human mind 
was meant for more elevating thinking. 
No matter what our ailment. we should 
never have it on our mind. We should, 
of course, cure it. But the crux of the 
whole thing is, that no one ever stands 
up straight by thinking of it, any more 
than one grows tall by thinking of it. 
A tall class in society, as for instance 
the English nobility, owe part of their 
tallness to inherited qualities and part 
to a better nutrition, including an ample 
supply of growth substances, than that 
of the shorter lower classes. Just so. 
those who stand up straight do so from 
inherited and environmental causes. 
Certain classes of people are always 
erect—children and fat people. A bent 
child is so abnormal that he is a sick 
child. A fat person. man or woman. has 
to stand up to balance excessive girth. 
The stooped people are the thin. and 
those whose occupation keeps them 
bending over all day. The thinness 
naturally results in fatigue. and the 
stooped posture is the fatigued posture. 
The heart is swung from the spinal 
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column by ligaments at the top. At 
each diastole, or rest of the heart, the 
tip of the heart, otherwise pendent in 
the chest, touches the diaphragm, and 
for an instant rests its weight upon the 
diaphragm. In some tall, thin people 
this moment of cardiac rest is never 
achieved, on account of their build, but 
in other thin people, if all the tissues 
of the body have their necessary cover- 
ing and padding of fat, the connection 
between the tip of the heart and the dia- 
phragm is made possible. A thin per- 
son who stoops should, then, not be told 
to stand up straight, but to get fat. 

A stooped person is one needing sev- 
eral kinds of treatment: first, as to diet, 
to give sufficient fat between the organs 
of the abdomen, and to give good mus- 
cular nourishment; then, as to exercise, 
to strengthen the muscles of the back. 
We hold our backs straight by muscu- 
lar strength, not by will power. Of 
course, it’s a much simpler thing to say 
“stand up straight,” than to induce a 
person to take the exercise which will 
make it possible to stand up straight. 

The arches of the feet are strong, due, 
first, to good inheritance, and second, 
to good environment: the environment 
of the feet being. of course, shoes and 
pavements. The strongest arch will 
break down if cramped in a deformed 
shoe with a narrow-pointed toe, stiff 
shank and high heel. A shoe like that 
throws the body out of balance. 

Poor posture is. then, as much an out- 
ward and visible sign of disease as a 
red rash on the face. It demands defi- 
nite muscular exercise for its cure. 

Not any more than we can live by 
last year’s food, can we live by the exer- 
cise of our youth. Our exercise has to 
be daily. like sunrise. 


WE MAY BE WRONG 


in thinking that the summer time is the right time— 


and the lV oman Citizen 
vertising school books. 


the right medium—for ad- 
But the summer time is a 


free time for many—if not the school book publisher 
—with leisure for thinking of other than the usual 


things. 


And the readers of this paper—if not actually 


engaged in teaching—or in some way connected with 


school work—are 


certainly interested—more than 


most—in the present work of the coming generation 
—the boys and girls who will soon be taking up, or 


helping on, their work. 


The school book plays a large part in the child's 


training. 


The influence of the printed page is great. 


We have a large list—the largest list—of textbooks— 
elementary school and high school and college books 


—of proved usefulness. 
needs we cannot satisfy. 


come to us when they are looking for good books 
promise most careful at- 
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tention to, similar inquires from others interested. 
Our catalogues and special circulars are gladly sent 


on request. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 
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EY hosheapes should send for this 
beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes “Productions for Sleep and Rest.” 

ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO: 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by v lt Furniture & Department Stores 


DA-BEDS HAMMOCKS 
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Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 WEST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 


Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 

















‘is the best for repairing chins, glass- 
ware, meerschaum, tipping _ billiard 
cues, bric-a-brac, etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER 
CEMENTS are good. All three kinds 
20c per bottle. At dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. 
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WONDERSTOEN 


Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: a round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 


receipt of $1.10. 
Free Booklet. 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
600 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 


mild mental, or chronic ill- 


nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
JAMaAicA PLAIN, Boston. Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


A Homelike Hotel 


For Women and Girls Traveling 


HOTEL 


Alone 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 
Rooms 

$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
SEeT AU RANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 

Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 

Take Broadway Riders to 29th Street 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


Save 
Laundry Losses 


3 doz. $1.50 6 doz 
9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. 


Write for styles 
& J. CASH, Inc. 


Sixth Street 
South Norwalk. 


‘Branch Factories £ 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
bye-lale cela Mm lala 


Conn. 
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The Advertisers’ Corner 

a | THINK the Citizen the best wom 

in’s magazine I have ever mee, 

subscriber. And among the 

likes best in the magazine she 
“reliable advertising. 

Well, we admit it. We are proud of 
our standards. And we are that 
our advertisers shall feel as well assured 
of the interest of the readers in the ad- 
vertising columns as the readers may be 
of the quality of the goods advertised. 
Please prove it in every possible way. 
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A lithe young teacher of dancing spoke 
about them first. “They are the most 
satisfactory summer sandals I ever wore, 
she surveyed her trim gray-clad foot. 

‘They give me all the fun of going bare- 
foot without the danger of stepping on 
glass or sharp stones.” That is why the 
Pediforme people are making them. They 
are shaped like a moccasin, with a sandal- 
strap around the ankle. The same piece 
of leather which forms the side also 
forms the inside sole, and an outside 
sole of flexible leather is sewed on for 
better protection. For feet which need 
more support, Pediforme is making, on 
their regular corrective last, smart sport 
shoes of gray and of tan, cleverly 
strapped with contrasting leather. 

— 0 

The fact that substantial modern in- 
vestment houses—like Hamilton A. Gill, 
in another column—are seeking women 
clients, is one more proof of the grow- 
ing power and place of the gentle sex. 
\VWomen are earning money these days, 
they control it themselves, and they are 
not lacking in clear-headedness about its 
investment, either. This firm reports 
an increasing interest on the part of in- 
vestors of moderate means in municipal 
bonds. Possibly because of their safety 
plus the additional fact that they are free 
from all federal income taxes. 
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Do you remember what magic there 
was for you in the name and the sight 
of the Waldorf Astoria when you came 
to New York? It is probably unique in 
its field—the Mother of Hotels naturally 
would be. 

Few people know that it has a special 
diet system for sick patrons and for 
children of various ages; that it makes 
a point of registering the whims of 
guests, whether they be boot-jacks, or 
chocolate eclairs, or wild rice, or baby 
blue comforters; that it remembers its 
child visitors with birthday gifts years 
after—and that the thirteen stories of 
the Waldorf were duc to a wish of Mrs. 
Boldt, wife of its first famous manager. 





Is it any wonder the Cit1zEN is proud of 
its friends? A little over a year ago 
we told of the generous offer of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett of $10 for sub- 
Citizen “for the people 
who ought to have the Citizen and for 
some reason have not.’ Among the sub- 
scriptions which were sent from the fund 
was one to a CitTIzEN friend in Ohio who 
had sprained her hip and whose money had 
to go for doctor's bills. In a recent mail 
came a letter from her saving, “It has been 
a helpful gift to my body and mind. And 
now I have recovered. Although over 
eighty I can walk a quarter of a mile. And 
now also I am able to do what I want to 
do.” Enclosed were five subscriptions to 
the magazine and return of $2 to the 
Frances Hodgson Burnett fund. “It was 
a lovely gift and letter that came to me 
last October. The Woman Citizen ts the 
best kind of a visitor.” The Ohio friend 
is Mrs. Charlotte 1, Boalt 





